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ABSl^RACT ' 

^ This paper is one of a series o£ vocational papers 

reporting results of individualized continuing education (ICE) 
prograss for school adalnistrators and school e^^^ioate inproveaent 
progre^as. It suamarizes the practices of some school districts 
thtoughoiit the nation that have actually been operatiiig 
individualized continuing education prograas. Each district is 
involved in developing its adainistrator renewal prograa by focusing 
on school iaproveaept through iaproved leadership behavior of school 
adalnistrators. The essential questions, discussed here are those 
concerning a definition of individualized continuing education, the 
basic ingredients of. such a school' district prograa, processes to b€^ 
utilized by a school district in organizing and sustaining such a . 
prograa, and the aeans by which an individual* schopl adainistrator 
light organize his self renewal prograa. The guideiDOok is for * 
superintendents, principals, kev teachers, professors^ coordinators, 
area superintendents, assistant principals, assistant 
supejintendepts, and others interested in self and' school iaproveaent 
processes.. It is also designed ^or school adalnistrators responsible 
for developing inservice education prograas for school district 
leadership personViel. Although the word *<school" is uised throughout, 
the concepts, and practices described are equally appll^cable for 
edjacators associated with school district level operating divisions. 
(Author) 
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INDIVIDUALIZING ADMINISTRATOR CONTINUING EDUGAtlON' 



HOW TO USE THIS OCCASIONAL PABER: DESIGN!, AND PURPOSE , 

~ , — ^ . . — . ^ * , ' 

The essential questions which this Occasional Vaper discus- 
ses ajre: - ' ^ ^ 

**Wh'at is' an individualized cQntinuinq education program ^ 
for school administr'atots? \ • 

"... . ' ■■ ^ ' ■ 

**What are the basic ingredients of a echooil dist.rict's 
individualized continuing Education program?^ ^ 

**What processes might ^ a ,^chool district use * to organize >i 
and sustain such a program?- ' ^ 

**How might an individual school administratoi^ 9rgani2e his 
self-renewal program? \ 4 • ' ' 

This resource guidebook is for supexrin^endehts, /^principals, 
key te^lchers, 'processors, coordinators, area supariritendents 
assistant principals, f^sp^istant Superintendents, and others 
interested in self and school impi^ov^ment processes. It 
is also designed for school' administrators responsible , for . 
developing in-service education programs for School district 
leadership t>ersonnel . « . 

If the reader will be providing leadership for a school 
district's individualized cbntinuirfa r55dtication program,^ i,t; 
is suggested he study Parts I, II,'lnd III. If parti'cipa- 
tion in a school district's individualized continuing 
education program is considered, stucfy .Parts Iiand III, / if 
only an awareness of how such programs typiqally operate 
is^wanted, read Part I. \ . , ^ 

* , . . ./ • • 

While the word "school" is 'used throu^hdutl,^ the concepts 
cind practices described are equally applicaiSle for educators 
associated with school district level. operatipg divisions, 
such as the superintendency', instruction and curriculum 
development, maintenance and custodial services, .per'sonnel, 
finance and accounting, research and development, and' trans- 
portation. , ^ 



(this is one Qf a series of CPK Ltd, Opicasional Papars , y 
reporting rejsults on individualized .continuing educjation \ 
(ICE) programs for school administrators and school climate 
improvement programs. Many ot the papers i*^ this series 
are erred to .throughout author name only. 'The ^ . 
cc5mplete list appears in Appendix C.) <p « ■ ^ ' • 

BACKGROUND AND FOCUS OF'lCE AND PASCL PROGRAt^S 

This paper is not merely the figment of, |:he author's itnagin- 

ation. It summarizes th9 practices of some forty^five school 

districts^'throughout the nation which have actXially b.een V 

operating^ individualized continuing education programs- in 

associaitiori^ with CPK Ltd. ^ \ " - /j 

^' • . . 

Bach district is involved in developing ^i€s administrator'^ 
renewal program by fbcusinij on school improvement- through* . 
improved leadership behavior of school^ administrators. * 
However, the larger f6cus is toward advancing society through 
improving schpolS^ and. thpir climates* Two vehicles for these 
endeav'or? are: \ • , 

.* ' • ' ' * ' -^^^.^^ , ■ 

. -" Individualized Continuing^Education (ICE), which pertains 

to school district Organized processes of individualized 
' inservice education for school administrators. . ' a. 

7" The principal as Schobl's Climate Leader (PASCL) / 

whi'cV^GJ^ tains to only orie means of using ICE processes. 
T)ie PASCL focus is pn Advancing the quality of school 
climate through .impjroved administrator leadership. 

. ■ ' * * . 

ICE and PASCL are processes administratoris can u^e' to 
directj,y link their inservice education and professional 
growth. to planned school, improvement projects* ||ICE and 
PASCL hftlp .administrators employ pew knowledge about 
education and/ to fulfill, on-the-job), their most important 
responsibility / which is tp continuously provide leadership 
for'\he development of a better school. 
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PART I 



INDIVIDUALIZINi^ ADMINISTRAT OR CONTINUI.NG 
~~ EfiUCATIOM: A' SUMMARY - . " 



' DiSjrNCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF ICE PRbGRAMS " * 

School district developed Individualized Continuing Education 
(ICE) programs for school administrators typically possess ' 
these distinctive traits. . , ^ < " 

-^ICE programs occur on the job, not. in isolated academic / 
settings. ' / 

' — An ICE prograip is a process school districts use to prdvidf 
administrators with efficient and economical life long 
^ learning. opportunities. ; * 

--The educational experiences are 5«ystematic' and goal 
' oriented ra^ther thah being composed of incidental and 
unrelated learning expetiences . * * 

--Each partici^pating ajirhinistrator determines his own * 
individualized growtH^ program* Yet, in such endeavors^ 
one usually associated with *bi;her' administrator^ involved / 
in similar activities. Using collegial teamS/ the 
personalized prograris are cooperative within the school 
district. I ' 

— Provisions are made .whereby administrators learn from eacH 
pther and consultant3 in seminar type settings. Thus, 
. u while the educational » experiences are highly individualized, 
many are pursued in a social context. 

^ — By associating individ\^alized continuing education programs 
with actual school improvement projects, the results' are 
in the form of a better school and improved leadeirship 
abilities of th6 admini^,trator . ^ t 



» ^Pa^tially adapted from Hansen, KenneVh A. , . ^ 

Individualized Continuing^Education for Secondary School 
Principals: A Modest Model . EngleWood, Colorado: A CFK 
Ltd. Occasional Paper, May, 1969. 



—The learning expeltiences cfre job!or4ente4 an4 require the 
Hind of "pergonal fftvolveir^ent that makes a. difference in 
. the way .the individual functions Inyhis position., r 

DESIGN. OF ICE' PROGRAMS • 

In a- rapidly changing educational scene, today's school 
a4ntini6trator frequ^iritly is forced 'to abandon old respoi)di- 
bilities and assum^ new ones\\ Often, what were' yesterday's' 
top priorities are suddenly replaced by others more relevant 
to constantly shifting educational' demands . In order to 
manage school impltovementSi .acjmi.nistra.tors face the contin- 
uous need.f6r acquirii^ new abilitiesi ; i 

To' perpetuate effective leadership 'a school district niust: 
prov^lde a program whereby each* of its administrators has an * 
Opportunity \o participate in an individualized and coJttin- 
uous program of self-renewa J . , , , 

since the latter 196tfs,^sotne forty-five school distripts 
throughout the nation have operated continuoyjs education prp- 
grams for^ their scfiobl administrators. Eachi program uses tUe 
concepts of individualized education. The administrators within 
each school system not only develop the district's program/ 

.but each involved education^ leader also organized his 
personalized program/of inservice education* An , unique' and ! 
vital feature of these programs is that in most instances i 
an administrator's growth program is directly associated 

.with actual school improvement projects which he organi!zes. 

In 1968 , eleven, schopj. systems, in association with CFR ^t(J»' 
began developing school district based &n-^'the-job pjfograms 
, of indivi^dua li zed • inservice education' ;f or administrators, 
.Since that time additional districts have become ^ interested 
in the con6ept, and its very real potential for School 
improvement activities. They^ have organized programs in 
association with the original j^chool systems and CFK Ltd/ 

The, purpose of this* guidebook ip to pr^/fde sufficient 
information about the'^conc^pt ^f individualized continuing 
education so that other administrators* can organize such 
programs within their school systems. While each -district 
must develop its own program suited to its partipular. needs, 
reported herein ar6 typical patterns of individualized 
continuing education as they have emer^d from the practices 
of the school districts now operating such programs. 
Essentially , thiese districts are developing ^programs they 
can use .to improve administrative leaderiShip. Finally^ this 



paper Oceporte how in.dividua-l administrators vi*hin the. schooT 
systems, typically organize theior own prog ir am- of professional 
growth and relate dt to their job of developing an improvect 
school • . ^ , I . 'c ' / . ^ \ 

. ■ . ' - ' / * ^ ' 

The programs b^ing desd^ibed pertain to Jbhese themes i 

— School' dl^strict orjgeni^ed ICE programs fbr school admini- ' 
stratpfs; * ^ . ^ 

— School district orga'^i^ed learning programs designed Co 
assist .principals, and other administre^tdrs in iiqprpving • 

:the.V;holesomeness of the schpol's cl^imate f pr^ learning. ' 

'" ■ ' * 

Programs exist in Washington, D, C. , and within school 
districts in the^tates qf Calif ornia , Colorado^ Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiaf^, Kansas,. Michigan, Minnesota,' Missouri, 
Nebraska, NeW York, Ohio) Oklahoma,- Utah, and Washington. ^ 



^Al30, -the profe; 



While to (iate a 



sors of three university colleges df 



Education have ceveloped similar programs for their growth. 



r 



majority df the participants in the' ICE 



or 

aVe 



programs of the several districts are junior and seni 
high school pyiyicipals, other -types of administrators 
also involved. Th^y include elementary » princijials , assis- 
tant principals, teachers, and school- district levftl 
administrators -such as superintendents and assistant\super- 
intendents. ' \ ' ' ' ' 

Also in\>olVed in. these administrator indivi^dvalized inservice 
education prograifis is CFK Ltd., a fourf^a^ticn. established 
in X967 by Charles F. Kettering II. His idea was to create 
a foundation which would relate^ to educational problems 
of essential concern to school administrators , To assist 
ir) directing the ef;Eorts of the foundation, CFK Ltd.. has 
sixty-jthree Associates who are largely public school ^ 
superintendents, , principals , and assistant superintendents, 
and professors frc«n various universities". Most of the v 
Assoaiates direct administrator inservice education programs 
within (their districts. ^ • • . 



r 



Pr ocedures for Organizing Indiyidiiallzed tnservice- Education Programs 
for School Administrators . Followincr is a list of procedures 
derived from the practices of schobl districts how operating 
individualized continuing "^duOatiori programs for school 
administrators. \k '\ ' 

— An administrator . is designatted to provide leadership for, 
for the development of the school district's plan of J 



. adminisibi^ative continuing education. 



-•rTh>s^ edUcfator involves 'Other administrators in qrganizing 
' "a plan of actJion. 



r 



--Given a gketch of the district's p^jogram, interested 
school adininiiitrators volunteer to jbin the-eindeavor. 
Collegial teams 'are organized consisting^ of from eight/ to 
twelve administrators. Each team organizes learning * ' 
actiV^tiei&. (Invariably. disti*icts begin on ^a* small scale 
by organizing one team. With experience the nupiber 

^•/increases.) ^ . , ' ' " . 

— leach participating administrator dfevelops his own pi;ofes- 
sional growth program directly related to school .imprpye- 
ment pr6jecta| 

^ ■ / - , ' \ • ^ ' ; • ' ^ " ' • • ■ 

— Ye&rly, the^pa^ticipating administrators refine the school 
di^trict ' s , program. : . - _ ; . 

Each <^f the ^bove prpcedures is briefly di^scuss'ed in. the - 
sucqdedinrf .sections. ' • ^ ^ 

- , / • . ' • ■ • ' ' . - ^ 

Program Leadership . variety of practices exists for ^selec-'* 
,ting an administrator t:o "pfoviSiat initial/ and of teh I continu- 
ing, Ifeadership. ^lieadership rfesponsitfAli-ties ^or ap^ indi^A 
vidualized inservice educati^on program take time, but not \ 
an inordinate amouiit.;, Typically; pi;o^r am coordinators 
devote sl few hours ^ week to the prd^ij'ajn., F6r this reas9n 
some districts <have\i^ecessarily. assj.grted such duties, tp a:n 
admi^nistrator whose gob responsibilities already 'include* 
ins^rvice?. education .\ In other instances ^the esponsibili- 
tie^s have been given to an etducator as an additional, but 
important, ^ aspent cxf his /present job. Designation in so^ae. 
districts has i^een by self ' selection. That is^ an a^minis*- 
tr^tdr,/ believing indiyiduiiized ^^•dmihistrative ihservic^e 
education to be important, organizes a study." groUp to 
investigate various forms of self-renewal. In a few systerrts 
the program has emerged as;; an activity of a district's ♦ 
professional association of administrators. >^ « 4, »• ' 

A' few districts useK^ co-^ leadership con^f^pt .where, resppn- 
sibilities/are' shared, for example, by a princioaL and an> 
educator at the^ school district's administration building. ^ 

l^ypitall/, however,, the, superintendent of scnools desiVfnates 
•a person to provide- 'sj.nitiai leadership.* In larger .districts 
it is usually an associate or . assistant ^Superintendent who 
appoints an initiator. Othfer rOjes of the* superintendent 



<an<3 his kTey associates include a contiiauOus understanding ^ 
oft and (ionunitment to the c^^^ administrator: self- - ' 

renewal* Ideally; they join the progifam'.as* pa^ioipanta. 

Tl^e actual position heJLd* by ^ program's coordinator is* of / . 
Ife^ss i^n^orbance than , are' the i leadership ab^Ll^ties is' 
able to provide/ While ^no.Y^t^n^ard' role oi^r jV>b de^<3i?lption 
is iimplied, the maior determinant is art abil-ity Jbo faq,ill** 
t^te the<^evelopment of maximum involvem^nt/df participants ' 
according to their . individual self^^eneWal jtee^s and the 
improvement need^ of theii^ s^chopls, as the^ see th^m* V 



Essehtially, a progranv coordinator is a cata^lyst r^ather' tJian* 
a director who merely establishes things for, others t6 
do^ He serves, in a helping* re.lationship; *he is a stimule^or' ' 
and** counselor J Thus, the skills and attitudes .iK^Ce^sary -to 
a^sii^ne such' a role are cruciall:' This is, perhaps, the 
re^sOn^why a. wide Varj^ety of educat;6rs, in r6gar<i tf) - . 

. positipn, presently, serve as coordinators for indivi4M*l"* 

d'zing inservfae educatipri programs^ for adminis*tratqrs ^ 
, Following ate the pities pf persons presently prpvlding 
leadership: superirvt^ndeht, principal,' area superintendent' 

' dil«ector*of staff development, assistant' superljitendent, 
directoi?. of • ele'n^e.rjtary education, ^direc€br . of ihstVuCtibnal 
services,' deputy superintendent, directpr of re^eaichr 
j^rof essor,' dean of school of' education, 'and chairmcin of a ' v 
university department- of fduqational administration* ^ , 

^ ^ ' . V ' " ' . ' ' ' ' « 

' Typical. Features of ^ School Dis.trlct'.s Plan of In d lviduatized 
' ■ Inser v1 Educa ti on for "^Admi n1 s tratorsT Schpol district- based . 
^ planning teams of administrators changed w4.th the responsi- . 
\^bility of developing a continuing education program usually , 
meet periQdically for a perioja/of about six to eight weeks. 
Their job is to descri^be thq- g^ and objectives of th^eir 
, district's program; Aisoi'they attempt to^ state the evidences 
they plan to. obtaiit as to their success in achieving each - ^ 
j>bjective, ^ * ' ; ' • ^ ' ^ 

The follow.ing list describesl a nurrber of goals .and>purposes 
. sumiuari^ed, from 'existing programs. . ' I 

* . • \, * 

'•--The focus pf' the* program is to he 1]^ cidministi;^ tops improve * 
their leadership abilities on a c6ntinuous* basi'd ^ (This' ^ 
, is' not always evident* in '^early progranf considerations. - 
Often participants initially think primarily .of change ^for 
someone' else; i.e., staffs school^ student bpdy, etc.> 
While such, .goals are not inappropriate, the fiur.pose of a 
self-renewal p^rogram is .to provide opportunities for each 



participant to identify needed self or school improve- 
:u3nts for which hfe will "provide personal leadership.) 

^-The. program is basec^ qn the concept that each adminis- 
trator Is ,unique,^ They do not iDegin at the same place ^ 
they, do not learn at the same rate, they and their 
schools have different needs at different times r and 
*som6 learn better alone r while others" learn more effec- 
tively in *a, group, , ' * - ^ 

— The program links administrator self-renewal activities 
to actual school improvement projects for which the 
admi ni St ratojtr provides leadership, Thus^ small group, 
learjiing experiences are jbb oriented, practical/ and 
require the kir^d of personal Involvement that assists 
the administrator on the job. Improvement of one's 
competence is perceived, by the participant, not as an 
"extra" duty, but as a means df doing his job more 
effectively and efficiently, 

-^-Provisions are made whereby administrators can, learn 
from each other and consultants on a one-to-one basije 
and through small group learning situations, A talent 
.pool exists so administrators can also obtain assistance 
from the community , university ..prof essors, and educators, 
on the staff of the school district and of other districts 

• • ' V - ' ' \ 

--In addit-lon to activities of the learning, team,N each 
participating administrator develops his individualized 
prograiT^ of inservice education. ^ 

—The program is designed to meet the^ real needs of admin- 
istrators. It is planned and administered cooperatively 
by the participants. 

Team Activities . THp foregoing list dfescribes many of the 
features of the learning or cbllegial continuing education 
team of school adminlstraitors. ; . ' 

These types of teams ftxist; 

— Secondary school principals 

— Elementary school principals 



--Elementary arid secondary school princij^als within a 
geographical area of\a school district 



— Total administrative staff S' of , for example, three 
secondary schools ^ 

--School district level ^dmihistrat6rs 

--Principals and school district level administrators 

Inservice teams of aidministrators plan and learn together , 
share the strengths and weaknesses of their school improve- 
ment projects, serve as consultants to each other, 'and 
assist one another in developing individualizecl'^ plans fon^^ 
professional growth and school improvement. ■ ' 

Invariably, teams orgarti2?;e periodic^ seminars pertaining 
to topics of common need. To date, most of th^ districts'* 
teams have stressed as a major activity the development of 
njanagepientf skills unable on the job, such as, how ^o conduct 
needs assessments, developing prof essional - growth-planS;. 
defining goals and objectives for, and measuring progress 
of, school improvement' projects, improving administrator- 
teacher- student coii^unications, assessing the School.'s-^ 
clipiate, developing accountability skilljs, and using < 
Delphi techniques. Also, these topics have been aspects 
of school district organized seminar sessions: project 
planning, recent a^nd -promising school improvements, improve 
ment of faculty m^feetings, and management by objectives. 

Teams often select^ consultants to, assist them. / Usu^al^y , an 
outside resource person is selected bec^se can provide 
not only, an overall concept, but also specific tools for» 
using the concepts within schooT^ Because vast consultant 
resources exist within the team ahd, of course, the schbol 
district, most of the teams activeiV share Jtheir individual 
project progr^s with their colleagues. ^ 

*• 

All of the participating districts have found it necessary 
to set ciside blocks of ^ime for team meetings. In one 
district,^ teams meet' monthly irt six-hour sessions. Another 
district has found it necessary to organize entire day 
sessions while working on projects- of special importance. 
Most of the districts plan rather substantial (2-3 hour) 
blocks of time for meetings.* Finding time for teams to do 
their jobs' is one qif the problems reported by ICE program 
* coordinators. 

Tearf membership may either be continuous or rotating. One 
school di^strict, fpr example, Has a rotating membership 
system which gives every principal ah opportunity to be 



formally involved in the inserv^ce education program every 
third year. More of the districts, howeyer, have maintained 
a constant group membership over a period o^ years. . * 

Indlv.iduaTlzed Continuing Education Plans /^ A final, and extremely 
important, feature of this form of continuing education is , 
the development .by the participating administrator of -his- / 
own individualized .insei^vice education-school imiprov^ement 
project.- , / 

> 

In organizing one ' s cpntinuing education program, , which i9#^ 
asaocxated with an actual school iniprovement project, an 
administrator genera^lly includes these processes; 

* • 
— -Analysis of the school's potentials, strengths, and 
'weaknesses. This. of ten involves the use of needs assess- 
ment practices. (It should be -pointed put^ that many 
administrators already know what the school might do to / 
.improve its services.) ^ 

-r-Analysis to determine additional skills or knowledge 
needed to provide appropriate leadership for desirable 
school improvements, ^ / 

-^Organization and' conduct of improvement projects. 

To assist administrators in the third aspect, a team of 
CFK Ltd. Associates organized a project planning process, 
(Self Performance Achievement Record (SPAR) ^), SPAR is a 
process. It is a. convenient and practical guide designed 
to assist school administrators and other educators in 
developing school improvement project goals, objectives, 
activities, check points, and . evaluation procedures. It 
also serves as a simple, but powerful, personal accourita-r 
bility process for the educatiorfel leader. In^^short, SPAR 
represents a procedure for directly relating an educator's 
individualized continuing education program to actual 
school' improvement projects. 

Pages 10-11 present the SPAR document. ?age 10 outlines a 
brief process for describing a school improvement project 
in terms of a goal, activities which would probably be 
occurring if the goal were being practiced, objectives, and 
evidences of success in achieving the objectives. Page 11 



^Olivero, James L. ; Geddes,' Vivian; Hall, William D.; 
Marr^ Richar<^ E. Self Performance Achievement Record ' ( SPAR ) 
Englewood, Colorado: A CFK Ltd. Occasional Paper, 1973t 



completes the process by providiijg a format fbr describing 
the time line for initiating and completing the project,, f ^ 
progress reports to .the collegial learning team of adminis-^ 
trators, and one's individualized cbntinuirig education plan. 
It is the relationship or Section V (ICE program) of 
page 11 to the other sections of pages* 10' and 11 that links 
schqcJl improvement activities to an adrair)istratot*s person- 
alized ihservice education planr Section V of page 11 
asks this question: Given the school improvement project i 
what new abilities do you need to achieve the project? 
This section of SPAR also contains a procedure for recording 
one's plan for obtaining the needed new abilities. 

" Cost . A school district's dijcect cost for an individualized 
continuing education program for school administrators is 
largely within the categories of consultant servit:es and 
any travel funds Individual, participant's arid teams may need 
to help them achieve, their continuing education programs. 

The cost, then, varies to the exteirt^ school .district can 
make the above t^o items a feature ot'^h^ir pla While 
some districts allocate 'funds, there are also effective 
programs operating with essentially no funds. 
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' processes for develqping^a school district 
individualized continuing education "program • 



Part i^I shows how a school Aiistrict can oijganize an^indi-, 
vidual^ized continuing education (ICE) pirogram for school 
administiTators. The information and pxpcesse.s wibl be of* 
s^eciajl interest to educators with respohs^biiity for 
guiding the development' of J a School district • s/ptbgram. • 



SUMMARY OF PROCEDURES' F(jR ORGANIZING AN I PROGRAM 



A brief summary of the pro|edures pf or developingCan IC^. , 
program for administrates! appears oh pages 31-4 of Part I. 
The sections which if o'llow provide "how to do it-' informal- 
tioa for the first three procedures listed on pages 3^4, 
while Part III provides similar information of\ th^ jfemain- 
ing procedures of page 4. . ^ 

, .' ' ... ■ '^ ' ■ ^ % ■ » 

■ A STEP-BY-STEP^ PROCESS FORMNITIATII^G^AN ICEp PROGRAM 

In organizing and operating a sc[^6l district ofesod 
^ program, there are three basic stages. V/ 

^ Stage 1 initial ICE Program Conceptualization 7 

The adJT^inistrator providing initrl^l. leadership foJ^ developing 
the program should form a small ad hoc planning team of five 
't6 seven administrators, hjembers should include potential 
pa^'ticipants in the proposed program, an assistant superin- 
tendent, and hopefully , t^e superintendent ."^j 

The *role of the planning teaih is to: 

' - • ^' - \ • . ' ■ 

— Study the experiences ana pracl^ices of other school ' 
\ di^;triots that are presently * opera ting IdE programs . . 
(This Occasional Paper^ is the best general isource of 
information on this topic.) ■ * 

• y ; ^' : r 

— Determine rationale ahd broad objectives for the program 
\ based on a needs assessment 6f potential participants. 
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(Appendix A, "Whj^ Do It — Icleas for a School District's 
• Rationale for an ICE Prograro*, " will be of assistance. 
. Othef sections of this paper provide .appropriate assess- 
ment processes.) , s ^ 

— ldentify*the purpose and design of the program. 

--Describe the proposed role of the administrator who will > 
provide ^rqgr am leadership services. (This.CFK Ltd* 
Occasional Taper will be of assistance; Administrator 
Renewal!^ The Leadership Role. In Collegial Team Develop - 
ment / by Viviam Geddes. See Appeiidix C.) 

--Determine initial program goals, objectives, and charac- 
teristics and make necessary support and procedural 

. decisions. (The 'program planning ^orm, pages 17-21, 
provides a format for* recording the decisions of the ad 
hoc team. ) . * ' \ * 

As the planning team examines and , evaluates the overall 
nature, of its program, these sugge$^tions will be of values 

'* . ' ' * 
--At the outset, an IQE program should be voluntary with an 
opportunity for Others to join lat^r* • Human and financial 
resources tOi^support the program must be. realistically 
assessed* , . v 

—A program^ leader must 'be appointed, although it isf not . 
necessary to have a full-time director. ; 

—A Source of peer support for participants must be provided. 
SPypically,\the collegial learning team, to be discussed 
later, provides- appropriate support.' , , 

—Structure the program so participants will look not only 
inside but outside their district for ideas and resources 
as they accomplish team and individual projects. ^ . . 

--Design the program so it will result in positive and bene- 
ficial school changes*. " , / * 

--Detailed planning is desirable and appropriate', but #since 
plans tend to change after initial sessions, it 'is 
suggested that, initial planning not consume too much time. . 
The resulting plan ,should be considered/ as a point of 
departure. / 

--As participants develop an ICE program and a commitmerit^ to 
school and district improO'ement programs, they mu^t know 



the extent to which each is at liberty to extend his 
educational endeavor into actual school improvements. 

— Although pro^blems . will* emerge, th6 majority should have' * 
, been considered and anticipated. An example is: how do,< 

participants find time to take pirt in a significant . 

rnanner?^ . * ' . s 

id moving from Stage I to Stage II, arid perhaps throughout 
the initial first year of the program,. , it will be desirable . 

* for thp ad' hoc planning team and the program's coordinator, 
to periodTcally emphasize the essentia goals of the program. 

^ A paraiTipunt goal should be assisting administrators in 
itmprovinq their leaddrsihip abilities on a continuing basis. 
This is not alway.s evident in early program considerations. 
Some, administrators will be thinking* in terms of prijnary 
change for someone else :^ that is^,: his . school , staff, stu- ' 
dent body, etc. While such goals are not tbtally iriappro- 

* priate, each participant should also identi^fy* changes in 
his own bellavior and leadership which will be instrumental 
in facilitating school^ improvement goals and ptojects.' 
Using the principal as an example, the followi/ig diagram 
illustrates jthe concept that the goal is to provide oppor- 
tunities to help the principal improve his professional 
lea4ership abili^:^ies in working with his- staff and in, 
conducting school improvement pro jects . f 
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Stage II Operation o f an ICE Program w^th Initial Group of Adminis- 
trators ^ ' 

• 7 * ' • ■ • ' . . . ' ^ ^ ■ , 

GiA^n,*a sketch- of the district's prqgram^ interested' school 
admin^fJ trators volunteer to joln^the endeavor . Collegial 
teams are organized consisting of ^om eight to. twelve ^ 
administrators. Each team organizes, learning activities. 
Invariably districts begin on a small scale with one?' team.' 
. • . With experience the n\imber '^increaseo . 

Each participatin"^ admi^iistrator develops his own profes- 
sional growth prdaram directly related to school improve- ^ 
ment project:^. Part III, pages 25-42 of tl)is p^per describes 
processes for this aspect of contirluing education. To 
summarize, each participant has these challenges: 



--Assessing his^ personal and prof essional continuing educa- 
tion needs 'in relation, to needs of his school, staff, 
student body, school >district ,* community, and as reflected ^ 
*by major curre'ht §nd anticipated frtute educational trendb ' 
as such affect h^im; his responsibilities , and his insti- 
tution. : . X / • 

— ^electing assessments^ processes- to ascertain school and 

personal improvement needs. ^(Papers that will be of assis- 
tance here are School and Self Assessment Prx^cesses: A 
Guidebook for Administrators by Gerald Prince, and ^ - 
^ School Climate Improvement; A Challenge to the School 
Administrator by Robert S. Fox and others. See Appendix C.) 

-^-'Planning and conducting personal and school improvement 
projects. (Of assistance at this stage will be A Guict^ 
to Planning Sbhool Improvement by Lawrence J. Aggerbedk, * 
^nd Self Performance Achievement Record (SPAR ) by James U. 
Olivero and others. See Appendix C. ) 

Past experience of sdhool districts' ICE program coordinators 
indicates that during Stage II, the typical program has 
t;hese three phases:' . - *• 

--Phase I. Program status: Planning stage continues, needs 
assessment continues, and ICE learning team has 
not moved beyond group meetings. Individual 
. plans of action are not totally completed by 
participants . ' 

--Phase II. Program status: Development of collegial team 
spirit is not completed. Identified plan of 
action and group learning activities exist. 
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'Participating administrators are .struggling » 
with how-to develop their individualized plans* 

— Phase III. Program status: Team of participating adminio-r 
^ , tratolrs is, in f act , ^ coMegial'. Bach partiei- . 
pant. has an individualized self and School 
improvement ^lan pertaining to one or two 
goals. * 

Stage III Refinement of School District's ICE Progranvas Result of / 
. Initial Trial , \ . * 

Through the leadership of the program's coordinat6r, the 
refinement' process Should involve each *cpllegial team of ' 
participating administrators. The. program planning forp 
which appears on* pages 16-20 can j^e used as a vehicle fpl: ^ » 
refining the program. • • ... 

fhe following worksheet will assist? in developing a time- , ,^ 
line for accomplishing the three stages of deve^Lopiig and - 
operatin(^ an ICE program; during- the* jEirst year/ ' 



— ^ — ~ — 1 — ' f ' ' — ' 

School Di?5trict 


1 


< .1 . 


> * 
ICE Program Coordinator 


— ■ — ■ — * — ""a ■ ' ■■ 
' t 










ICE Program Stage 

* ?■ - 


Initiating 
Date 


^Completion 
. Date 


Stagd I Initial ICE 
Program Conceptualization 






St:ate II — Operation pf 
fCE Program; with Initial . 
Group of Administrators ^ 
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State HI Ref inement of ^ 
ICE Program as Result of' ' < 
Initial Trial ' ^ 
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.^PLANNING FORMAT FOR" AN ICE PROGRAM 

I^' a school district ' s program is to be relevant for it3 ' ' 
administrators/! the ad hoc planning team must tailor it to 
the Aeeds. of thj9 participants ^nd the district. In fact,, the 
initial group of "participating adrninistrators should be 
directly involvfed in the planning process. While it- is, of 
course, appropriate to consider practices of other school 
systems operat^ing such a program as a means of identifying . 
appropriate ideas and procedures, in the final analysis a ^ 
district's program should be . "hbme. grown. " The following 
worksheet represents a brief and simple format^for planning 
.^he ICE Program* * 



SCHOOL DI STRICT'S YEARLY GROWTH PLAN 
\ FOR ICE PROGRAM 

PERFORMANCE ACHIEVEME NT RECbR D (pAR) 



ICE - School district Organized Invididualized Continuing 
Education, program for school administrators 

Date 



>AR7 I - BA^IC INBORMATION 



1. Name of school district: 



2. *List of ICE program participants J 



^Name 



Position 
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2. List of icfe program participants (contd.): 
N^n^e /' ' Pogition / 

; f ^ 

* ' • - 

3. ICE pirogtram/coordinator : . , . ■ 
Name - ' Position 



4. This plan is designed to cover a one-year period 

beginning in ^, ;97 and 'ending ^ih 

(month) ' ' ' 

I 197 . . ■ • . . ^ . . 



PART- II -THE PLAN 3 
1. List: of GOALS of the ICE program: ^ 



J 



4 -'These papers will , be of assistance in developing a 
yearly plan: Aggerbeok, J^awrence J. A G uiid^ to Planning 
Scho Qj L Impfovemehts ^ Englewood, Colorado: A CFK Ltd. 
OCv^ra&lonal Paper,, 1973; and Oliverp, James L.; Geddeb, ^ , 
Vivian; Hall, William D.; Marr, Richard E. .Self Performance 



Achievement Record (SPAR) . Englewood, Colorado: A 'CFK Ltd. 
Occas iona 1 Paper/ 19 73 i ' ^ * * ; 
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2. OBJECTIVilS of -the ICE 
. program: . 


3 . For each ob j ec tive 

- indicate t]^' EVlI^Etes ^ 

the team will accept 
. ' and obtain as to the 
achievement of the ^ ' 
objective: . . 
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Typically,' it is the ;goal of each administrator partici 
pating in- a school district ' s ICE program to develop an 
in<iividu^lized continuing ,edupation plan using SPAR 
or similar ' individualized plajinlng format . This year 
which parti.cipant4 listed ini Part I will be developing 
such plans? ( * *^ 

Target pate for * 

Name . Position Completion of Plan 



Assess beiow last year ' s successes, and weaknesses of 
the school district's ICR progranf! Rela^te this assess- 
ment to the evidences bbtaiued feg^irding the obje^ctives 
of last year's plan. 



> 
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6 . Budget 
Purpose 



ObjectjLves to which 
this ^rpose relates 



/ 



Amount 
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ACTIVITIES RESOURCE LIST FOR STAR TING ICE PROGRAMS ^ 

In addition to the processes already described, the following 
list provides ideas for initiating ICE programs. Eugene R. 
Howard, Superintendent, Urbana, Illinois, School District, 
prepared this list as a result of assisting school districts 
with such program's. - • 

1. Start with a preseptation of the underlying assumptions 
of the proposed program. Ask for volunteers to serve 
on a task force tp develop a plan for your district. 

2. Start with a small planning group. Members may be 
chosen for their competencies, for their place in^the 
communications net\fork of the district, and for thei»^ 
interest in the . underlying assumptions of the program* 

3. Suggest that the planning groups adopt the position 
that. , ' ' 

a. The prog ra/n is to concern itself with individualized, 
r^on group-paced education, and 

b. The program is to have as a major objective the 
linking of self-improvement with school , improve- 
ment projects. 



4. Develop a preliminary - plan . - > 

5. ' It is best to initiate activities at an early date. 

Some school districts have spent months 1j1 planning only 
to discard ,the plan' soon after implementation activities 
were initiated. Do not ..over-plan initially. 

6. Start with consideration of the real situations in which 
the participating administra tars, find 'themselves . They' 
will be more likely to devote time and energy to their 
own self-improvement if they are convinced that such an 
activity will be helpful to them in better managing at 
least one part of their responsibilities. 

7. Do not assume that participants are already motivated 
towards meaningful self-improvement. Initial activities 
will probably center around the administrators' plan5^ to 
improve other people's competencies or to improve the 
school. There is nothing wrong with this. A commitment 
to self-improvement generally cofnes later--after other 
projects are underway. Educators aro accuptomed to 
spending their time thinking up things for^ other people 
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to do. They are not likely to change quickly in this 
regard. ' • ' . ■ 

.' ■ ■ "\ ■ . 

8. Most successful programs have carefully ba-lanced group 
work with indivi.dual work. Individual' work generally 
^develops la^r. 



9. 



10, 



11, 
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Early group meetings might stress communication and 
group^building activities among the participants. Such 
a^Jtivities are essential to the development of a non- 
threatening team climate and a high trust level. ^ r 

A i;seful device for fostering school improvement activi-* 
ties is the school-based, development team — a school's 
counterpart to the ICE learning team of administrators. 
Development teams are a way of organizing talent within > 
a^ school so that improvement: activities ' arie stimulated ^ 
artd; supported. . 

' ' ' I * 

At an early date in the ICE program, participants will 

be planning self-improvement and school improvement 

projects: For example, the following list Suggests tl\e ' 

kinds of activities individuals might find of vaj^e toO 

themselves and to. their schools: , ' 



: 1 



S e If - 1 mp jr p V (sme n t 

a. .Develop ■Skill in using 

instruments to gather ^ 
information regarding 
communications patterns 
among pupils. 

b. /\cguire knowledge 
about continuous 
progress curriculum 
organization to 
assist teachers with 
curriculum planning. 
Acquire knowledge about 
learning jLaboi*atory 
managjement irechniques 
and dif f erentiatod 
staffing patterns ^ , 
appropriate to learning 
laboratories. 

The above Uist represents a 



a. 



b. 



School- Im p rovement 

* Improve commun ideations, 
among pupils who have 
segregated themselves ^ 

^Into seXf-perpetuatimj; 
cliques/l 

Provide ^r pupil 
options in language 
arts through develop- 
ment of^ two- "alterna- 
tive" learning labora- 
tories representing ! 
contrasting learning 
climates. - , 



brief sample. Perhaps the 



/ 

/ ■ 



planning ^rpup, as a part of its efforts to offer well 
conceived options to participants, will find it profit- 
able to prepare, for part:^cipants) a more lengthy but 
open-ended list of. such suggested activities. 

A brainstorming session of administrators partici- 
pating in an ICE program, .which had school climate 
improvement as its focus, produced tnese ideas fof 
activities. The projec^ts are limited in scope, but 
represent a way to, begin; 

a. \ Decrease the amount of staff time presently in^^ested 

in activities which emphasize conformity and compe- 
tition. Increase the amount of staff time devoted 
to developing activities for pupils who are gener- 
ally considered "out of it." * 
J ' . / ^ 

b. Develop projects to include pupils in the evaluation 
of their own work. 

c. Fotm a group to rewrite the school's statement of 
philosophy and ibs book of rules and regulations so 
that what the school stands for is understood more 
Clearly by everyone and eo that these beliefs are 
translated into rjaasonable rules. , 

d. Revise the school's grading and reporting system sp 
that it is posaibl'.e for everyone to feel t;hat he is 
succeeding every day* 

e. Take students and staff members on retreats or form 
in-school discussion groups designed to foster open' 
communications, mutual respect, and understanding. 

f. Form a group of students to make a study o£ the 
inconsistencies which exist in the school tjetween ' 
what the school's statement of phi-losQphy says and 
the manner in which the school's programs operate. 

g. Interview a group of the school's "lasers" and 
listen carefully- to their description of how schoQl 
affects their attitud^es towards themselves and 
others. . Form a task force to do something about at 
least crte of the concerns expressed by the losers' 
group. 
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Up to this point the preceding sections have^ provided a range 
oiE ideas and procedures designed to guide educators . ^ 
responsible fo«^ developing School district based adminis-^ 



trator renewal programs using ICE processes. 



Part III provides information on how an individual adminis- 
trator can develop his continuing education program. 

WHY DO IT " IDEAS FOR' A SCHOOL DISTRICT'S RATIONALE 
~ ^ T FOR AN ICE PROGRAM ^ 

— r— ' 

Appendix A provides a resource of concepts which may be 
useful in developing a' school district's rationale. ' 



HQiW OTHERS HAVE DONE IT -- CHARACTERISTICS AND 
EXAMPLE S OF PROVEN ICE PROGRA MS ~ 

Appendix B provides a look .at programs and methods used by 
other school districts in organising ICE programs. It * 
describes characteristicis of qualit:.y* programs^ examples of 
ICE go^ls and objectives, collegial teams, and roles of 
participgints, ' 
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: ^ PROCESSES FOR DEVELOPING PERSONALIZED • ' 

. ■ CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS ' ' 

A CASE STUDY . ' * 

The basic tenet of ICE programs is that administrators need 
to relate school improvement^ ne^ds to a personalized program 
of self (or professional) -improyemerlt . For example, Jarpcis 
Huge, Principal, East Hi^h School, Lincoln, Nebraska, organ- 
ized, a faculty, fetudent and pa^rent task fotce for identi- 
fying concerns about the school* As a result of discussion 
and assessment, the following 'four concerns were isolated 
and translated into these school improvement goals and 
objectlv^si (Activities, evidences of success in achieving 
^objectives} and< initiating and complfeting dates for each 
goaX and 6biective also were identified.) • ^ 

1^ Goal Stati^fnent ^ 'Each student will be able to have d 
^self-selected tedchei -advisor a "friend on'the 
faculty/' . , * 

, The Self Performance Achievement Record completed by 
Huge for this goal appears on ^ the following, two pages. 
He' also developed a similar plan for each of the 
following three goals* ^ 

2, Goa 1 S ta t emep t ; Develop and implement an organizational 
model which will allow for varying amounts of freedom 
; ^nd .structure for each student* 

♦ «■ \ 

Objectives ' , • ' 

a.\ Develop/an organizat?.onal model and implementati^fn 
. procedure for that model which provides educational 
opportunities which comfortably fit the learning 
and teaching styled of 80 percent of the students 
and teachers, as measured by their own judgment and , 
that of an outside evaluator, 

. _.b* Identify and describe at least four separate learn-, 
ing styles and teaching styles.* 
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c. At least 50 percent of the teachers will have atten- 
. ded inservice activities which Should help them help 
students ^identify learning styles and in desi^gning 
programs around those learning styles ^ 

3. Goal Stateme\it : Develop and implement a more effective, 
shared' decision-making model 

Objectives ' , 

- a. Eighty percent of the studentis and teachers, when 

asked to dp so, can explain how they can be involved 
in an open discussion of at least two school issues. 

• 'b. Eifty percent of the teachers and students, when 
y askec? to do so, will be abl,^ to give reasons for a 
* recent school decision which affected theiti. 

c. At ^least •five task forces Consisting* of students, , 
teachers, and parents will have convened to sgek 
solutions to identified ^chool problems # 



d. At least five activities designed for upgrading 
communications sjcills will have been offered'to 
students and teachers. / 



Goal Statement : Improve communications among students, 
faculty, parents, and community. ^ 

' Objectives . ^ ^ 

a. At least 25 percent of the students, JLS percent of 
the parents, and 40 percent of*the teachers, by 
December 31, V7ill have been involved in at least 
one parent-student- teacher conference. 

b. * Newsletters will be ,sent to parents, students, and * 
^ teachers gn no less than a quarterly' basis , • 

c. At least 40 percent of the students and teachferS will 
have beea involved in At least two rap sessions 
regarding school- related issues. ^ 

Given the isolation of four school improvement needs,, Huge, 
in analyzing his own profession abilities, ifelt he possessed 
the skills and knowledge to immediately provide leadership 
for the achievement oi goals 2 and 4. For goals 1 ^^nd i he 
felt he needed additional abilities before he 'could provide ' 
the appropriate ^leadership for their achievement. Referring 



to pages 10-11 of 'this paper, for goals 2 and 4. Huge designed 
school improvement projects. For goals 1 and' 3, he developed 
personalized learning progra,ras directly .related to the 
achievement of these' two goals. 

v . ... . ^ 

' OVERALL PROCESS * 

r • f ■ . ft .. . ^ ■ 

► The preceding example illustrates the importance oft>the ICE 
process. Without a vehicle- for. inservice education directly 
related to school improvement needs and for those needs not 1 
'/ithin one's realm of abilities, the administrator's choice- 
4>£ten is to overlook, put Aside, or otherwise disregard new 
job requirements. Without such a mechapJLsin it is o^ten 
safer to dismiss, or in some* other way avoid, new job 
requirements unless /tho school district has a process where- 
by-^tiha busy administrator can efficiently acquire needed new 
skills, knowledge or attitudes. o£ course, another choice 
is to epbark on the improvement and hope for the best. ' 
This is a 'high risk; the history of educational innovations 
is replete with examples of projects that failed due to 
inadequate leadership and plannli^ig. T^e ICE process suggests' 
that no administrator can be expected to posset all the 
abilities to achieve every needed school improvement. 
Instead, it suggests that schopl [districts need to provide 
progifams where administrators^caij obtain abilities to 
achieve institutional improvements. 

The essence of the' ICE idea %b that inservice education for 
administrators can be indivic^aliped. As such it is 
directly related to an administraiiof's leadership duties 
and responsibilities for fostejrin^ and guiding school, 
imprpyement projects. The concepts and practices described* 
in this pa^t show how an administ-r^ator can organize his • 
individualized program. ^ - , 

In developing Such a program, the administrator is involved 
in four basic steps. They ^re: 

* 

--Isolating his continuing education needs in relation to 
school improvement needs. ^ ^ 

--^ Reducing these needs to manageable and focused school 
^improvemen^ projects with a personalized learning program. : 

— Committing to writing the improvement project and his 
actual inservice education program.' 
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— Conducting the project and program. 



above listing correspohds directly t6 the school improve- 
: process. Based on a school's or school district's 



. The 

ment proces 

.philosophy 'and goals r the continuous education improvement 
"process consists Of determining precise improvement needs and 
translating high priority needs into, action projects. The 
following diagram further describes the process. 



School anr^ school 
district goais 
and philosophy. 

- ' (1) 



Processes for-- 

--assessing school 
and school dis- . • 

' trict improve- 
ment needs. ^ 

—assessing 

administrator - 
improverjent needs,, 

-'■^establishing * ■ 
, action project . 
priorities . 

(2) 




Devalopment \ 
of school 
and/or self 
improvement 
project 
descriptions, 
action/^plans /' 
and accoun- 
tability 
processes. 

(3) 



Re-cycle 



Actually, there are three basic approaches or options for 
isol^ating inservice and ^school improvement needs.' Iri the 
process of isolating needs, administrators presently partici- 
pating in ICE programs use these different orientations. 
Some administrators are more comfortable in focusing on their 
own personal .strengths and weaknesses. Others believe it is 
more important to focus directly on the de^(elopment and . 
conduct of school improvement projects. ' A third approach 
is situational; that is, clearly identifiable problems' 
exist which must be immediately addressed. There 'is no 
right approach. Whatever is desirable is totally dependent 
on one's orientation and the conditions in which one finds 
himself. . - 



The following diagram summarizes the three basic approaches 
, x>r options. ^ . ^ * 



Option d 

Primary*, focu^ • 
of admiiiistrar-- 
tor on improve- 
ment of his ; " 
abilities as 
educational 
leader. 



Option 2 

Primary fopus of ^ 
administrator on 
sphool improve- ■ 
mdnt projects / con- 
cjirrently adminis- 
trator/ considers 
needed' new abili-:- 
ties for project 
achievement; 



Option 3 

Primary focus 
of administra- 
tor on a prob- 
jrlem^ f^ituation. 



Each option is/irfore fully described below. • 

Option I 't The focus of the administrator is on the directJ^ 
improvement of his p^ersbnal aj^ilities as an educational 
le^ider. An example: - The principal learns management ^. 
pl5fnning processes so he ban provide the leadership for " 
efficiently involving s^taff , parents, and students in the 
organization of ^ master school improvement plan. While 
the. initial fdcus. is on the administrator as the le|irner, 
there is an immediate application of his new knowledge 
. and skills . \ . * 

Option 2 ;' The focus of the administrai;br i? toward the' 
direct improvement hie school through the conduct, of 

. school improvement projects. , In this instance the project 
goals, objectives, evaluation' and time line of events ^re 
determined. Concurrently, the administrator considers thi 
questipn: Given^this school improvement project, what new 
abilities do I need to provide leadership foir.the project' 
achievement? An example: The school has developed a goal 
to improve, by restructuring, its program of extracurtic- 
ular activities in order to involve a larger percentage of 
students* While the initial focus is on an identified 
school improvement. p^roject, theife is, in this.caaie|. a need 
for the principal to update his7knowJ.edge of extracurric- 
ular, programming an4 to isola^te from the field of' adoles- 
cent growth apd development appropriate principles which 

» direcfty relate to extracurricular programming/ 

i 

option 3 : The focu8#of the administrator is . on a problem 
situation. An example *is low student and staff morale; 



' PROCESSES FOR ISOLATING CONTINUING EDUC ATH 
: ' ; AND SCHOOL lM^ft6VEMgNt NSEDS ^ 

' Jn. adiaition' to ,^the' concepts of this sec£ion> more than 'ten 
different' processes administrators can use in isolating 
inservice and school improvements needs are described in' 
School And, Self Assessment Processes: A Gui;deboc)k for.Adiniri -^ 
istrators M by Gerald ti\ Prince (See Appiendlx C)\ T""*'"' 
. \ ' ' • ^ , . ^ ^ ' \ ^ - . . . 

This section cbuld ,be titied "Images of PotentialiW" as it • 
!Suggests that one-.initially .^ngage'in a pirocess desiignecJ to 
isolate the schoo^l's ^ind also one's own opportunities an^i , 
potfehtxals .for. improved service. *0r, in thte event you are a, 
school disti'ict level administrator, this pertainjs to the 
opportunities- or potentiates available for improved service 
r>y you . and i^bur division. In essence, th6/ idea of this 
aspect; pf -the process pf developing your dndividualized 
learning program can b^fet be described by theise questions: 

— What unproyements in services and programs can my^ schbbl 
make to advance education for ^ur students this year?. Next 
year? ivo years hence? Or, iifi the case of a distict 
admirt'istrator : What improvements in the activities! of this/ 
division qould further our services to s^chools? StudentisI? 
The public? ^ ' ' . . • . ' • 

--Given the ho^t of descriptions of new practiceis calculated 
to improve schooling constantly being reported at confer- 
ences and in professional publications, which of these new 
ideas or ^challenges relate 'to the improv.: nent needs of our 
school? . ' ' 

--An' open-isnded' comple tioh type question: What w;ould'^our 
school i^e like if ? , • - 

— What are the strengths and weaknesses *0f, our school? 

The aboVe , questions represent a'^few- examples one might use 
in isolating areas for potential school improvements. ' ; 
Ideally, such questions should also be used with a represen- 
tative sample of staff members, parents, and/or students in 
obtaining information about school potentials. ^ , ^* 

As a result of such discussions; 'this goal and its indicators 
were developed' by a secondary school. , - - 

. Goal : , Stucients should share in the evaluation, reconstruction 
and implementation of course content and methods of instruc- 
tion. > = 
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Goa^l indicators ; • ^ . ^ 

1. There is an active .student, parent, and faculty curric- 
ulum committee, / 

2. ^ T,here are processes ^whereby students can provide input ' 

to th^is committee. 

3. There is a system to create task forces to recommend 
• so^^utions to specific problems. 

4. There is evidence that this committee organization 
positively effects instruction. 

5. /There is evidence -that parents, teachers, and students 
work toward consensus. 

6. Therd is an improved student attitude toward course 
content and instructional methods. 

Goal indicators describe events which suggest a goal is 
being achieved. They serve as a transition from goals'' to 
''objectives. Once a goal is identified, indicators are most - 
easily isolated as a result of this discussion question: 
Given the goal, what specific activities or events might be 
occurring at this school which will inditeate ' achievement 
of the goal? ^ 

Other sources of information which will help identify school 
and self improvement needs are; 

— Suggestions in the report of the most recent accreditation 
visiting team. 

— Success in achieving the stated goals and objectives of 
the school. . 

-■^Status of achieving school district goals. For this 
process, schools in the Ocean View^School District, 
Huntington Beach, California, used the format below. 



/ 
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School Goal \what ought to be ) : 



Description of Present 
' Conditions (what is) : 



Sc hool Improvement Need ; 



Given an initial identification of personal or school improve 
ment needs, the next suggested step is to reduce these 
goals for the school and the administrator. 

Here are some examples of images of potentiality — new or 
improved goals developed by other Schools: 

classroom environment exists that provides individualized 
opportunities for students to apply skills and knowledge 
to r6al world situations. 

--Students, faculty, administrators, an^. parents share in 
the decision making process al^out important aspects of the 
school's t>rogram. 

--Those responsible for implementing decisions shire in 
decisions. 



--students show concern for the improvement and maintenance 
of the school building and grounds as indicated by student 
and staff surveys and projects completed, 

--Students assume greater responsibility! self discipline, 
and concern for others as indicated by community survey, 
discipline referrals, and s tudjsnt-staf f survey, 

--Students are f)rovided opportunities to succeed in the 
mastery of basic academic skills. 

--Students are provided an opportunity to expand their 
circle of friends. 

--Students have an opportunity, both in curricular ^nd extra- 
curricular areas, to practice and reinforce their language 
skills in a manner consistent with the l^inguage arts 
curriculum. 

. — The school reduces the negative effects associated with 
its large enrollment and size. . 

--Student involvement is an active rather than passive role. 

--Each staff member develops a positive self image of his 
worth and significance to the school. 

s 

--A schpol climate is designed so that students become self 
dir^scJl^ing and self-responsible. 

ORG ANIZIN G SCHOOL AND SELF IM P ROVEMENT PROJECTS \ 

' — " — ' * ' ■ ' -T^ — " ' ■ ~ — ■ ' — " ' ' ■ — ■ , 

Varied processes — from simple to complex^ -- are available 
for translating nee(|p into a manageable and focused learning 
program associated with actual school improvement projects. 
This section presents five options that might be used. 

Option ]. ^ ' ' 

Participatii)!^ administrators in the ICE program of^the 
Livermore Valley, California, Unified Sqhool District use a 
program description form consisting of the following sections 

a. Statement c]ff the problem you wish to pursue. 

b. A list of the objecJt^yos (outcomes) you are seeking to 
achieve. V 
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C. 



A list of the acj:i\^itios you see aai necessary to ?tchieve 
your objectives^,; * / ^ ^ ' 



d. A list of the skills you feel you ne^tJ in order to 



accomplish your 



Ob jectivef* . 



The program of Dr. Rjlck Bardellini/ Ai^sistant Superintendent, 
follows: 

1« Statement of th^ problem you wish to pursue. iThore is a 
need to describe in clear, understandable terms a 
yearly plan fq^ the feducatiqhal Services Division and 
its various (^departments and programs, 

2. A list of t;^he objectives (outcomes) you ar6 seeking to 
achieve. / * * . ' 

/ y " < ^ 

a. A statement -of goals for t>\e division and its 
• components. 

b. A set of measurable objectives for each goal. 
> c. A plan iot achieving selected objectives. 

d» A plan for evaluation of the selected objectives. 

3. A list of the activities^ that you see as necessary to 
achieve your objectives. 

a. Th6 development of a process or method to do a needs 
assessment for a district division or district pro-- 
gram. 

b. The development of a method to get congruence between 
the district perception and school perception of the 
needs (goals) of the Educational Services Division. 

q. Selection of the high priority objectives. 

4. A list of the skills you feel you need in order to 
accomplish your objectives. 

a. Techniques of doing a needs assessment for a district 
division or program. \ 

b. Techniques of determining high priority objectives. 
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c/ Techniques for identifying altern^^tive courses of 
action. 
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d. Techniques for evaluating objectives of the Educa- 
' tional Services Di^vision. 

Option 2 / 

Tor each improvement goal, the administrators of the Golden 
Atear Jefferson County, Colorado, School District use a 
program planning format consi&ting of three sections: 
statement of objectives, strategy, and evidences of accom- 
pUshment of the objectives. 

Option 3 / 

Members of the staff of Bell Junior High Schbol, Jefferson 
County, Colorado, School District use a planning format 
for achieving both the school's student- outcome goals and 
th^ process goals which pertain to open communications, 
problem solving, shared decision making, accountability, wld 
student opportunities, and evaluation and feedback on growth 
plans« • ' 

This planning format ^is based on the concept th^at "if each 
individual in the organization makes a commitment then each 
-student outcome and process ^oal will become a r:^ality. If 
individual commitment^ are not made, then little is likely, 
to happen in t^rms of systematic progress toward meeting 
each goal • " 

"Each person develops a written plan describing his commit- 
ment and specific intentions to demonstrate progress toward 
student outcome and process goals. "^ - 



^Prince, Gera).d* and Carnie, George M. Toward the 
Human Element: Beginning Hanobook for Change (2nd Ed.) . 
Gold^-i, Coloradoi. Bell Junior High School, 1973, p. 111. 



The following illustrates 'their fjormat,^ 



Step I. Select a major, school goal and list it below; 



^Step II. Braijistorm specif ic* strategies and evaluation pro- 
cedures that would show progress toward carrying out 
the above goal and list bellow, (Groups of 3-4, 10-15. 
min* ) . 

What could 1 do to (jrarry What are all the ways 1 

out the above goa'^l? could gather evidence to 

. / ' , show progress towaird that 

^ goal? ' ^ 
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Step IJI.Do itl Review the above list and select two or 
more ideas to try out. Then select from the above 
list, ways to measure progress toward accomplishment 
of the idea, (10 min.) ' • / 

Step IV. Progress review--who?, ^when?, where? 

Set a time, select a person (s) to review progress and 
^aifi help toward meeting the objectives selected. 

Time ' ^ Place Date 



^ Ibiq . , pp. 111-112. 



person or persons selec/ed to review and assist me 
with plan. ' , ' ' ^ 



Step V. Rewrite, change, alter, pr revise steps II or III 
based on the above" conference. 

Step VI. Repeat steps I through V as time and. comfort with 
the process allows until 9 plan is developed for each 
school goal.' 



Bell Junior High Schopl usep the following format for . ^' 
recording personal growth objectiveq. An example is reported 
within the chart. 



PERSONAL GROWTH OBJECTIVE" 

Each staff member is asked lo identify at least one 
PERSONAL GROWTH OBJECTIVE for each semester, the attainment 
of which might result in your bein^ a^more effective person 

At the conclusion of ypuf^ evaluation, this copy will be 
returned to you* 

1. PERSONAL GROWTH GOAL I'LL ATTEMPT.i 
(Example: Obtain feedback on my performance.) 

2. HOW I*LL ATTEMPT TO I MP LEMBNl! MY PERSONAL GROWTH GOALj 

(Examplei -Get f^dbaclc from at least one person 
daily . . 

•Use jfeedback instrument with each class 
^on your ability^ to listen.) , ' 

' ^ " • : . -~r — — ^ ^ ' . , ^ 



Ibid.y p. 114 
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PERSONAL GROWTH OEJECTIVE (contd. ) '/ 

3. DATA I'LL SUBMIT ON MY PROGRESS TOWARD REACHING THE 
DESIRED GOALi (WHEN?) 

# 

(Example; •Examples of feedback instruments I have 
used. 

•Coijipilation of results.) 



Option 4 > / 

The Self Performance Achievement Record (SPAR) represents 
procedure for directly relating one ^ s individualized contin-v 
uing education program to actUal school intprovement projects. 

Pages 8-11 of this Occasional Paper present the essence of 
the SPAR approach. Also, the Occasional Paper on SPAR 
(s'ee Appendix C) provides "how to do it" information on >each 
aspect of this planning format. , ' 

Option 5 . . ^ 

The Occasional Paper in this seT^ics by Lawrence J. Aggerbeck 
{see Af)pendix C) presents a management system planning format 
It* was developed by Aggerbeck/ a full-time management ' 
consultant and former corporation president. The actual 
planning model tpg^ther with its worksheets guide the 
planning of school and school district based improvement 
projects. Aggerbeck wrote the paper as a result of working 
with, and at the request of, administrators participating in 
school district based ICE programs. It has been extensively 
field tested. An out^line of this planning model followsj 

Section 1 -^- BACKGROUND FACTS ^ A LIBRARY OP INFORMATION 

1. Current Position - Analysis of the present situation 

^ which affects the organization, group 

2. Resources J or . individual plan. 

) 

3. capabilities y Identification and/or analysis of 
* , ) current and future conaiderationd 

4. Opportu*nities ^ ) which should be included in th-^ • 

) thinking of the planning team. 

5. Strengths ) 

) ' / ' 

6. . Weaknesses ) 
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Section II— THE ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS TO CONSIDER 



7. Economic Factors » . 

'8. Governmental Factors 

9. Technological Factors 

10. Social Factors 



Assumptions and projections 
of the conditions which will 
exist in, the future and 
durirfg the implementation 
time span of the plan. 
Identify both favorable and 
unfavorable factors which 
may have a direct bearing 
upon the ultimate sujbcess , 
/ . ) of the plan. . 

11. Self-Imposed Restrictions - s^valuation of school policy 

V and procedure which may 

limit alternatives or the 
plan and may require modi- 
. - * ficatiori. 

Section III--THE PLAN FOR ACTION- 



12. Objectives 

13. Alternatives 



Define specific and measurable objec- 
tives that you wish to a'chieve. 

Select an<3 document alternative 
approaches, strategies and ideas for 
achieving objectives. 



14. Selected Projects Select the best approach and prepare 
• ^ " a detailed plan for the application 

of resou^rces. 



15. Assignments 



Assign each project or t^sk to an 
individual ' 



16. Check Points Identify time schedules, priorities, 
, and check points for evaluating 

progress during the implementation 
' phase pf the plan* 

17. Resources Required-^Specify the manpower, finances and 

equipment required to implement the 
' plan and achieve the objectives. 
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Part III hpis described processes ah individual school admin** 
istrator might use to isolate school and self improvement' 
needs and to translate these into action plans* 
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• WHY DO IT -- IDEAS FOR A SCHOOL DIS TRICT'S 

. ' r RAT IONALE FOR AN ICE PROGRAM . V 

— • — _ — , — . , 

This section provides ^ variety of .concepts useful in devel- 
oping a rationale for a school district's individualized 
continuing education progarm. In many school systems, 
developing a rationale is necessary. The, concepts which 
follow are illustrative, and many may be helpful in forming 
reasons for organizing 'a continuing education progrjam. 
Finally, the following ideas can serve as discussion vehicles 
for the membe^^s of a district's ad hoc planning team. 

A recent CFK Ltd, Occasional Paper on^'individualized 'contin- 
uing education (ICE)^rograms provided a rationale for 
individualized contimrtng education programs for school 
administrators. It discussed these three factors j 

--Rapid changes in , ediidation which render edticat;lonal leaders 
obsolete every few years. 

— Differences in education leaders which make it necessary 
for prof essionai development programs to be tailored to 
injJividual needs. 

-7Emet'ging inadequacy of the means by which education leaders 
attempt to keep current with their profession. 

The following discussion is qupted f rom" CFK Ltd. Occasional - 
Paper "Individualized Continuing Education for School 
Administrators; One Approach" {see App^dix C) . 

American education is in a period of crisis, and^today^s 
educational leadfers are finding themselves trapped. The 
pressures. that impinge upon them are well documented, • 
It is doubtful 'if eVer there was a time when more. was 
expected of the public ' schoolis and those who staff them. * 
The role of education leaders is being critically . examr 
ined both from within and without the educational com- ' 
munity^ and many publics (schdol boards, parents/ stu^ 
dents, taxpayeirs, legislators^ and faculty) are not , 
being satisfied with what they find. 

. The role and function of the educational leader has.. 



changed. Where once he was expected to learn and per- 
form. a 9[iven assignment more effectively and effici- 
ently, Yie now is expected to perform ^ new job every 
few years, but at the same time more effectively and 
' efficiently. In many cajses this new job is dictated 
for him by influences ov^r which he has little or no 
control. 

In a very real sense, the typi^Jl administrator 
inherits a new job with alarming frequency. With rapids 
^ changes in education occur Wng almost .daily , the princi-^ 
pal and other administrators necessarily abandon old 
responsibilities and assume new Ones* If admin istrator6 
are to assume a new job ^very few , years, their districts 
muqt provide continuing education programs relevant to 
their needs. 

A school distlbict, to perpetuate* soufid leadership and 
determine its future, tnust provide the means wheroby 
each of its administrators c.an participate in. a process 
of self renewal. This implies an organized approach^ 
to continuing education that is financially feasible, 
can be conducted concurrently with the pai-ticipant^s ... 
regular job, and provides sufficier\t tangible results 
and success ^that each administrator will want'^o be 
involved on a continuing, voluntary ' basis. 

According to writers on the change process, requirements 
for improvement or change are: 

— Awareness of a need or new practice. 

— :Cnformatic3n about an improved practice. ♦ 

— Assessment of present practice, ^ ' 

. — Modification ,of present practice and/or piloting of 
an improved practice. 

— Institutionalization of the modified practice. 



Too bften inservice education programs concentrate upon 
the "awareness*' and "information", stages leavin/ the 
administrator almost totally on his own *to translette 'new 
information into action. The design of IQE programs \>Y 
school districts largely provides the necessary' bridges 
* betweei) "awareness-inf oxfmation" and "assessment-modif i- 
cation-institutionaXization • " . \ 

.Eugene R. Howard, writing in a 1969 CFK Ltd. Occasional 
Paper (see Appendix C) on^ ICE programs, states: 

"Today's sctiool is a rapidly changing organization. 
Change can come ^about through pressure, pojitics and 
prejudice; or it can com^ about through orderly, 
* rational processes instituted within th4 school by 
highly professional, people. If the principal is to - ^ 
exert positive influence in such a^ school, he must 
concentrate his efforrts on providing professional 
leadership to his/staff of the highest calibre * 
possible. ' 

^ To do so, the principal and other admini^rators must- 
learn four leadership roles: (1) developmjBmt ' ^: ' 
specialist , who assumes tfie responsibility ^or the 
effective functioning of the school's development ^ 
te&m* He is the edge to act4on. He is, iij fact, a' 
kir^d of "developmental research" man. • (2) A personi - 

' fiel: of the school 's ^philosoph\^ who under stand?, what 
the school stands for and so demonstrates by making 
decisions consistent . with it. (3) An organization 
specialist who is the expert on such functions as 
planning,^ job descriptions, allocations of authority, 
staff efficiency, allocation of financial and 
material resources , flexible. staff ing patterns, 
scheduling, organization of the individualized curric- 
ulum, and the maximum utilization of physical facili- 
ties. (4) A communicat^ions specialist who can erect 
communicd|:ion lines between jf^eople Mho have Ideas 
and people who can benefit from thoae Ideas; between 
people, seeking answers and those who can help with 
solutions? between critics^ and advocates of new • 
ideas; Between tnose with an idea .and those with the 
talent to^make the idea work. Lines mi^st' be strung 
across hi^rarehial barriers,, social bailors, racial . 
barriers, physipaU?barriers , subject matter bdrrXers,' 
and emotional barriers." 



A cdrrespondit)g view follows: / . ' 

'"NotHing grows obsolete more rapidly than education 

Under the leadership of a principal grown stale,. 

, » ■ ■ ■• _ 

, Mos.t ^conventional approaches to inservioe education* . 
for plrincipals deal wi^h what we'll call Level I * 
administrative knowledge and competencies — routine 
operations, mechanical manipulations, and'recipe- , ' 
following aspects* Many communities and their school 
•'boards tend to evaluate principals, on technical * 
performance since it is the moSt visible facet , of .the 
principal's job. Accordingly, the typical pi^ineipal . 
approaches inservice with an eye* toward practical , ^ 
expedient and easy 'how-t<?-do-it' ^solutions to 
management, related problems'. / ' \ - 

The most significant aspects o! administration, how- 
ever, ^re found 6n a higher^ more complex- plane we'll 
call lievdl .II,, or ' human relations ^and conceptual 
knowledge and corgpqtehce. Developing thes^ requires 

•a longer term, more sophisticated approach to insepvice 

• education . " 7 * / 

The importance of Unformed and flejcible ^.eadeirship is - 
stressed in the following excerpt/ 

Re form in education is an eluBive goal that can' be 
bought. . Its priorities must change with the times, v 
.ydt reform will be reject-6d if thie boat ,rocka too .\ 
much. Ultimately, educationalt change depends on who 
is Reading it. These are some of thevconclu^ions v h 
from the Fdrd Foundation's $30 million, -^ten year effoi^t;-' 
to improve education through its Comprehensive School ; 
Improvement program (CSIP) . Because the program J. ♦ 

laid the groundwork for much of the innovative push 
of federal programs,' ' its eyaluatibri is Ifkely to have * . 
a ripple effect both on'^programs ahd on funding*... 

X 

t * ^ -\ ^ « 

'Thomas E. 'Gatewood, "Inservice Edup&tion for Princi- 
pals," Elementary Principals Service: Operational priefin g 
New London, Connecticut: Croft Educational Services, Novem 
b^r, 1972, p. i: , ' . 
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...CSIP began when the Wtion still had enormous faith 
in its schools and their ability to change^' and be,- 
lieved that more money, more buildings and^fnore teachers 
could produce change, a foundation spokesr^n said 

The thread that runs through the successes and failures 
of CSIP is leadership. The projects depended on the 
caliber of the individual leaders, not . the governing 
body, and the worst problem for CSIP was the high turn- 
over rate of project directors."^ 

The process of individualizing continuing education is 
appropriate to all form's of inservice education.-^ According 
t6' Jung^ the five'majoy types of inservice education pertain 
to— 

--Learning new curriculum. 
— Using new technology. 

--Developing organizational improvement. "New patterns of 
working together in the schools, and in varied settings 
in thQ community where excellent learning experiences 
could be provided, Ccill for special kinds of inservice 
training. Industry has long recognized that changes in 
organizational roles .ind structure calls for careful 
analysis, planning a- . retraining of personnel. Organiza- ^ 
tional changes creat training needs of a special kind."^^ 

•--Learning for intercu V t iral needs. 

--Learning generic processes such as "being an active learner, 
interacting- with students to support learning, objective 
analysis and planned change, interpersonal skills, support 

! • 

/ 



8 

"Key to Educational Reform: Good Leadership," 
Education U SA,. November 11, 1972, p. 85. ^ 

^Charles Jung, "Instructional Systems for Professional 
Development," Th eory Into Practice , Vol. 11, p. 277. 

lOlbid. 



for professional growth and organizational improvement, 
and oj^^ratincf local schools to support the growth of human 
potential, "ll ^ • , 

Tho need for continuing education programs for administrators 
is further ex^imined by the following: 

"T^he principal can be a key a^ent f6r change. Howeirer, 
even the b^t principals as rated by r^perintendents need 
a whole new set of skills. In order to r>e effective change 
agents. Principals themselves recognize this. These 
. skils include such things as: * ^ 

a. managing decision-making; ^ 

b. implementing Scientific problem-solving procedures; 

c. becor^ing aware of a great variety of resources which 
can be bought , to bear on such problem-\golving; 

d. becoming more discriminating in selecting such resour- 
ces? . . ^ 

p. developing the skills to deal with the conflict built 
^ in the middle raanagement role. " 12 

"The principal as a change, agent in effect becomes a 'rate 
buster. • That is, he- differs from his fellow principals 
by stetting higher goals for himself and his school. In 
so doing, he often alienates himself from his regular 
peers to some degree. (Learning or collegia! teafns of 
principals give him a new set of peers to whom he c?an 
relate and from whom he qan gain acceptance and reward.) 
Some such mechanism, except for the^rare i^jdividual, taay 
be necessary before principals, in general, really attempt 
to become . change agents. "^^ 

"There are some identifiable stages through which princi- 
pals and teachers pass As they become involved in chanige. 
Initially', they say, 'what do you want me to do?' Then 



illbid. 

■^^Mary M. Bentzen, "Study of Educational Change and 
School Improvement," I/D/E/A R eporter , Fall Quarte^;^ 1969 , p- 

^^Ibid. ^ 



they se^lfch out less significant (and non-threatenlng) 
changes tq m^ke (e.g., regrouping children, changing 
textbooks). FinUly./ they turn to mdre significant 
* questions about their own behavior, about the purposes 
of education, about total .reorganization of .the school, 
and so forth^"^^ • ' . ' 

AThe formation of learning 'teams of administrators is an 
effective^ strategy for the improvement Of, schools. 
"Some of its effects seem to be: ^ . 

a. providing a source of peer support for admihistrators^v 

b. causing administrators to look outside of their school 
systems for ideas (gbsmopolitanism) ; 

/ " ' ^ 

c. providing at new resource for administrators, to use 
as tHey look for answers; y * ' 

{ ; ' ^ , ' ^ 

d. legitimizatjion of the efforts of administrators dedi- . 
cated to the continuous process of actually engaging 
in rational and substantive school improvement proj- 
ects."!'^ 

[ 

The too often u$ed process of "telling administrators and 
othdr educators about improved educational practices under 
the ^assumption the practice will actually occur, is ' 
relatively ineffective. They have to get involved and 
search for thems<^lves . 16 
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APPENDIX B 




KQW OTHERS HAVE DONE IT - CHARACTERISTICS 
AND EXAMPLES OF PRdVEN ICE PROGRAMS 



.CHARACT E R I Sr ICS OF QUALITY ICE PROGRAMS 

A , summary of qharacteristics of a number of existing 
individualized continuing education (ICE) programs follows* 
Each characteristic should kje carefully considered to 
determine th|B degree to which each is relevant to your pro- 
gram. Such program characteristics are useful in describing 
the scope and operational purposes of a district* s program 
anjij^alsb in isolating conditions necessary , to initiate and 
stain a program, ' \ 



A« Purpose of the School District's ICE Program, The ^ 
program: ^ 

1. Offers administrators continuous self-renewal 

opportunities ba^ed on the concept of individual- 
ized education* ^ 

2* Provides administrators with opportunity to partici*^^ 
pate contiliuously • 

3. Recognizes that planned school improvements designed 
by administrators should result, . f 

4. Recognizes that the more effective school improve- 
ments are a result of a designed, action rather than 
reaction to a crisis, \ 

- ' * \ 

5. . Provides, opportunities for talents to emerge. \ 

6. Supports self-evaluation. * 

7. Provides opportunities to share new ideas and pro- 
grams. >s^ 

B. Design of the ICE Program 

t ^ — ' ^ . 

1* ICE i^articLpants are grouped into learning teams 
of from five to twelve members ♦ 



2* ICE participating administ/rators^ remain on the job, 
but I as appropriate^ perio^dically time is provided 
\ so teams can meet during the Working day. 

3, - ^e program i^ flexible* and glared to the special 

needs of individual participants. 

• 

4. The plrogram assists each^ participating administrator 
to determine his individual and pjhool needs as a 
basis for developing an individualized growth pro- 
gram, ^ 

5» . Each participant designs an individualized growth 
program. 

6. Status is provided for participants. 

7. Time for planning the ' district ' 4 program is provided 
There may be false starts or mistakes; such are 
anticipatPed. 

8. program considers current and future edjucational 
• and societal changes anticipated to influence the 

roles of administrators in that district. 

9. Learning team or group meetings are planned for the 
purpose of: 

' a. Fostering , group support for the growth programs 
of individuals. 

* 

b. Developing learning team esprit de corps . 

. 

c. Acquiring new knowledge and skills representing 
common team needs. ^ 

d. Sharing project results with colleagues. 

0. Consultants serye as resource persons to the group 
and individual memberc rather than as presenters of 
information. 

ICE Local Program Leadership 

r 

1. The Superintendent or another key official prov^ides " 
the necessary leadership or^ designattis another 
administrator to provide such services. 

> 

2. ' Educators to be affected by the program are involved 
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in conceiving and opera tin^^^^^t^ program* 

3, The superintendent and other key officials display 
a conunitment to the program^ 

a» TO the extent possible the superintendent is 
involvea in the development of the progratn. 

b. ^ He recognizes that much of the ongoing success 
.of a school district rests on the effectiveness 
^ ^ of a continuous leadership development program* 

■♦ 

, 4. The superintendent and key members of his- staff 
. provide genuine and constant reinforcement for 
participants,. ( / * * / 

D.. Support Services for ICE Program . ' 

J 1. Each participant'' has a'ccess to human resources ^ both 
inside and outside the district. 

. ^ 

2. The district provides firtancial support for the 
program. / ' ' 

.3. To continuously improve the endeavors / evaluation / 
of individual programming and the /Jistrict's program 
is planned. . * , 

The characteristics listed above and any "^additional ones the 
reader adds might be considered as general goals for the 
district's program. As a next step^ the' planning team might 
attemf>t to visualize ariiJ list the activities which would 
occur if each , selected characteristic was being aohieved> 
Thus/ they idefttify goal indicators. Goal indicators repre- 
sent events which suggest a goal is being^chieved- This 
type of question is^ important: wh;^^ ftnAc^ffn ^vnoa nf 
activities might be occurring ] 
the distiri'ctrs program?' All r< 
determining precise^ objectives, 



EXAMPLES OF ICE PROGRAM GOALS AND OBJECTtVES 

A portiQn of the Performance Achievement Record (see pages 
17-21) developed by the ICE team of the Ocean View School ^ 
Distriotr Huntington Beach/ California, to describe their 
1973 ICE program followsj 
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* 

Goals and Objectives 



Goal I --E8tablish ICE team' 
member collegial 
climate of open 
communication and 
p^^ersonal reinforce- 
. " ^ ment. . ^ 

Objective 4 — Each team meeting 
will have a minimum of 50%vOf 
the time directec^ toward 
informal I no-agenda sharing; , 

Objective 2 — Each team member 
will hos^t a minimum of one 
team meeting per year at his 
school* 

Objective 3 --The ICE team will 
participate in a minimum of 
two halfj^day, workshops ^ 
designed^ to improve the col- 
legial re\Lation8hips, 

Objective 4 — The ICE team will 
meet as ^ group a minimum of 
twice per month for at least 
> one and a half hours per 
meeting t 

Goal II --Establis.h ICE team 

group (leeds and meth- 
ods/mea'DS for solu- 

— tion strategie$. 

Objective 1 — ICE team will 
establish a priority list^f 
team needs using the Delphi 
method. 



Evidence the team accepts 
toward achievement of ■ 
objectives ^ 



1 



Summary notes of meeting wit.h 
secretary's notation of 
ev.ents. 



Individual feedback at ICE 
tearp meetings. 



Establishment of a calendar 
with date and loeatipn of 
workshops along with 
identified agenda. 



Summary of meeting and times 
to be maintained by.the . . 
team secretary. 



Delphi outcomes/ , 



Goals and Objectives 



Evidences 



Objectiv e 2--The £i vie: highest 

f rlorityTtems will be^ estab- 
ished as the ICE team' s 
major focqs. 

Objective 3 --^Identi£lcation . 
of. specif ic programs focusing 
on eliminating the discrep- 
ancies .between priority needs 
and their satisfaction will 
be established. 

Objective 4 ^**A' minimum of six 
workshop programs will be 
instituted during the year* 



Objectiive 5 --Members of the 
IGE team will participate in 
conferences and workshops 
appropriate to the/ identified 
^teaift. needs. 

Goal I II — Establish and imple- 
ment personal growth 
' plans for each ICE 
. team jnember with 
evaluation proce- 
durest . 

Objective 1 --Each ICE team 
will identify one priority 
ar^a of focus for personal 
development; 

• ' * 

Objective 2 r"Each ICE team 
member, will 'establish a 
personal growth plan using 
the S6lf-*Performance Achieve- 
ment Record (SPAU) and the 
Ocean View ICE Personnel Plan- 
ning document. 



The five priorities will be 
listed by the secretary in 
the' permanent minutes* 



A liist of appropriate pro- 
grams* will bw listed upder 
each identified priority. 



A calendar of workshop dat^s 
will be established. 
Following the program's , a 
brief summary and ev^tluatibn 
wilL be made a part of the 
permanent minutes • 

EatJh ifieeting will include a 
discussion of possible con- 
ferences and consensus agree* 
ment of participants. 



Submitted to program coord i/ 
natbr. 



Submission of completed docu* 
ment to program coordinator. 
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Coals and Objebtiv^s 



Obj ective 3 — The ICR team 
will establish a team moni- 
toring evaluation procedure 
for each team member. 

^y^i^e^i— Phase I Personal 
Growth Plans will reflect 
projects in process to be - 
completed during the 1972-1973 
school»year. Phase ii Plans 
will be developed .and imple- 
mented by June 30< 1973. 

Goal_IV--Establish ^CE team 
members as satel- 
lites for dissemin- 
ation of information 
in areas of their ' 
expertise to other 
administrators in 
the school district. 

52^V--f Establish 'Management 
Laboratory file of 
needg assessment 
tools and solution 
sfrategiea for use 
by, total digtrlct 
administrative staff. 

Objective 1 — Asseaa interna-l 
and external sources of needs 
assessment tools, ■ ' 

Objective 2 — GathRt- needs 
assessment tools for each 
project objective. 



Evidences 



Established procedures and 
personnel involved. recorde'<J 
in the permanent minutee. 



Submission of ^'Phase Ii plan^ 
to program coordinator. ' 



List of Instruments provided 
team members, , 



Pile of needs , assessment 
master i?ls. 
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The following goals and objectives are from af numbex of 
Performance Achievement Records (see pages 17-^1) developed 
by schoo] districts for their ICE programs, The examples 
follow; ' • \ 

-,-Establish a "library" of books and periodicals fqr use 
by individual members with an inventory of available 
materials made each three months. 

--Acquire specific knowledge in one or two ^curriculum arejis 
and report new and innovative ideas at scheduled meetings, 

— Develop a plan to assess school climate. at each level of 
responsibility and share resuH:s at sche^iuled meetings, 

— Become familiar with various instruments 'and communication- 
skills and provide for one or .no^re in a planned ICE project. 
These instruments will be presented at regularly schedule<^ 
team meetings. 

--Improve the climate between secondary and elementary admin- 
istrators with students, teachers, and community* 

— Broaden awareness ,and effectiveness of participants in the 
use of skills and processes for opening conununication, 
problem solving, shared decision making, and" accountability. 

^ , -, . * 

— Provide opt>ortunities for participants to expand repertoire 
of management and organi*zational skills. 

i ' ■ » 

--Provide for participants to plan needed school improvemeots* 

— Provide opportunities for participants to respond to ,a , 
leadership behavior questionnaire. 

--Provide opportunities through series of workshops for « 
administrators to increaso plantj^Lng and goal setting skills. 

— Increase ^ski*lls in^ human relations^ 

--Expand management 'and organizational skills. 

^-Create an atmosphere to enhance utilization Of op^n cOramuni- 
cation processes. * . 

--Explore ways to more effectively involve* students, staff 
and parents in problem solving and making decisions. 



Increase skills, in needs assessment, developing goals ^ 
objectives, ^ahd instructi6nal priorities. 
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•--Pt^vide participants with opportunities to update know- 
ledge of innovative concepts ar\d trends in education. 

--Help participants develop plans to implement specific * 
improvement projects- for their schools or areas of respon- 
sibility*, ' ' 

-•-Provide participants with opportunities to develop new 

skills, attitudes, and knowledge deemed important by the 
j participants themselves. 

— Assist in developing mission statements!, goals, and objec- 
tives relating to personal administrative needs. 

— Assist administrators in developing- act^ion plans to 

accomplish their goals and objectives, j 

. ' ■ ■ ■ * ' , *■ 
— Establish processes where each participants can use the 

ICE approach with his staff. 

— Encourage each participant to share ICE experiencef?, with 
at least one other administrator not involved in the pro- 
gram as well as with program participants. 



POTENTIAL ICE PARTICIPANTS 

School district based individualized contjinuing education 
programs^ are applicable to all categpries of educational 
leaders. And, in fact, educational leaders in the following 
categories have participated in such programs: . 

— Elementary school principals 

— Secondary schools^ pri^ncipals 

--Sup^erintgndentS 

— Assistant^ principals ^ • 

--Teacher-s ' 

■ ■ • '\ ■ ■ ^ 

\ > ^ 

— Assistant superintendents 

— School di^^rict based educators who direct,, supervise, 
or coordinate departments such as special education, 
guidance and counseling, elementary* education, cJurrlculum," 
secondary education, personnel, business affairs, inatruc- 
tj^ional services, foreign language, physical education, , 



social science, mathematics, science, etc. ^ N 

' . ' , ' ' ' 

— lElementafy andj.secondary school principals within a 
geograjihical area of 4 school diiJtrict 

— Total administrative .staffs of, for example, three 
secondary schools . 

--Principals and school district level administrators^ \ 

Often learning t^ams incj.ucle a variety of admin^J3tratoi^^ 
because the mix is interested in a particular* topic or 
theme such as the ifhproveraent of the, sghool.' s <?limate. 
Such a climate improvement team exists in, Escondidp, 
California, and includes elementary^ and secondary schopl 
principals / an assistant superintendent as the team leader, 
and superintendent. Operating teams without a unifying 
*theme generally include educators in simi-lar jobs, such as 
principals.. - \ ' * ^ 

Because the concept of individuali zing/ inservice education 
reprelsentji a process directly linking self and .school 
improvfement, the concepts are applicable to all educational 
pfersonnel, including teachers.. At least two existing prov 
jects involve teachers. 

ROLE OF THE ICE PRCGRAM COORDINATOR . 
^ , ^ — . — •^.j^ ^ ^ 

Because the CFK Ltd. Occasional Paper on Administrator 
Renewal : The leadership Role in Collegia! Team Development s 
by Vivian Geddes (see Appehdix C), describes leadership roles 
and services of ICE program coordinators, this section will' 
brief ly. consider this important factor. Also, pages 4-5 
of this pa£3er provide role information and list the types 
ojE^ administrators currently providing leadership for such 
progirams in som^ forty-five participating school systems. 

In developing and operating an effective individuali?€fd 
continuing education program for school' administrators, 
ideally the. superintendent or another key official needs to 
accept leadership responsfoilities for the program or * 
designat^another administrator to assume the^fe duties. For 
example, ifi Seattle, Was^iington, Superintendent Forbes 
Bottomly asked Richard West/ a high school principal,' to v 
provide the" enabling l^dership for the. development and 
operation of the ICE program for fifenior high School princi- 
pals. In the Alvoifd Unified School Digtrict/ Riverside, 
,California.,"<Mr Delbert ix>bb> -.Superintendent / had provided 



the leadership for the program. Both approaches are ef fee- 
tive,v * ^ 

Thus, some, districts presently <condi(cting ICE progr^ams select 
a peer leader from among" the group of potential participants 
{i-e», principkl, assistant superintendent, etc*.' Others . 
assign, this r^le as a vital aspect of- the job of one 'or . 
more of the educatorfe on the central schooL district sj:af f ' ' 
(i.e., assistant * superintendent, dirfector of staff devqlop- - • 
ment,^etc.). Thirdly, some districts i\se the co-leadership 
Xideai^ In such a situation leadership, responsibilities are \ 
shared, for instanfce, by a pri^icipal and' an ^educator, at thfe - 
administration building.' For *>example> in the San Juan 
Unifiedi School District, Cainnichael, California^, the ^initial 
program- cobirdination was assumed by the Assistant Supqrin- ' 
tendent for Personnel, Leslie cHase, and a high school 
principal, George White. ^ ^ .\ • 

. , . . . . . \ ^ ^ 

Because ICE teams of administratoi;s are relativfely *^mall,- 
in larger districts it is often necessairy to have a number 
of such teams operating simultaneously and somewhat .inde- 
pendently. .While the tfeams may have different foci< they 
often meet together fo;r. major events suph as workshops and 
^fche scaring of project results. A good example is the 
Jseattle,^ Washington? icJjool District* In this instance, 
Charles Hough, Director of Distri'btVRelatuons, pro\^ 
overall leadership fof "the entire"^ ptogram\an<i works with tbe 
'leaders of the vaifious teams . • ^ fiaph team Has its oi^n coordi- 
nator. ^ , . . J ' ? / - 

The program coordinator must be able to ass^ist ;each indi- * 
visual in developing his 'individualized, continuing ednbatioU 
prograiti. For example^ many participant^ wish to co||ceatjate - 

/ori th^ir own persohal skills and 'l^d0rshi|) roles, wJlile 
others believe it is more prbducStive to concentrat0 on pre- 
cise sphool improvement projects and relate their inservice ' • 
education needs to the achieVeme^it of s\ich , projects ^ 

/ ^ . ^ " ' . 

■Finally, th0 coordinator must be willing. to jbin the team 
as a partioipatihg leaf n^r-colleague, And develop his own 
ICE program. / ^ 




^n regard to leadership services, iHie *^ol^^ list summa* 

rizes responsibilities prj^senbly Buying, provided by cQordi^* 
nabbrs. * ' ^ ' 

-rOrganizational specialist - Defines'roles and encourages 



the setting of Safins for accomplishing gbjectives, , f 

rpeVelopment specialist - Assist^ individuals or the group 
ill utilizing informatiq^iy as a basis fo^decislon Irffaking'. 

•Conceptualizer - From' ideas supplie^l Idv partibiparits, 
builds an overall program design, and obtains team assis- 
tance in modifying the' program as needs change/ 

•Evaluati6n specialist - Suggests evaluatioH prpcedures for 
assessing group ^and individual progress in terms of program 
and individual objectives. - / i 

-Expediter -'Speeds progress by reminding participants of 
agreed-upon obrigationsi ^ ' 

•Fund jTianager Approves expenditures and issues periodic 
financial repqrts. . ' , ^ r . * 

•Diagnosti'cian^Pr^escriber - Analyzes program progress/* 
locates imped imeiits to p^jogr^ss, aftd proposes prpcedutes\, 
to improve p^'ogrptt effi^ciency. - « . ? 

\ • * . " * * * 

•Polrtician - Facilitates pSrogram progress J^y analyzing^ the » 
district's power structure;- wi'ns program suppprt, / 

-Disciplinarian r Identified individuals blockirtg progress ^ 
and works^it^h xhemv ' ' * " ^ \\ 

-"^Qommunication facilp-tator - As^ir^ts j^articipantjB \:o cor^mun- 
icate With one another effectively by reflecting their • ' • 
feelings and ppiai9ns, summarizes, team discussions," asks \ 
questions. to stimulate group inquiry, and spotlights areas* 

vOf concJerri arf<i disagreement* He also facilitates communi-, , 
cation betwf,een .outsiders and participants* • ; ^ . 

-Resource per;56n — Sugfgests human and material resources 
^tp assist ^participants in accompXishing objectives- ,\ . 



•Idea man - Stimulaites creative th'ii^kdng of p^i^rticipant^ < ^ 
thtqugh bralnstpnning or in^iti^^ creiitive input. ' - 

"Time and s^ace facilitator^- Obtains ccj^Acensus from pay 
pants regarding time ^nd place for group acftivltie?/ * j 
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, T HE ROL'E OF THE SUPERINTE NDENT 

The superintendent's ror^e includes continuous understanding 
of the program and total commitment th^oughv^oontinuou^ 
positive reinforcement. He is the program* s guidance coun- 
selor. He and his kgy associates serve as facilitators by 
al\Lt)catihg necessary supportive resources. ^ This role becomes / 
increasingly iipportant as the participant's initial enthusi'-y'^ 
asm inevitably wears off. Furthermore, a danger exists that 
as the participant ' s role and leadership begins to improve 
and change, others feel threatened. Ideally, the superin-- 
tendent;. and his key associates join the continuing, education 
program as participants. 

THE ROLE OF ICE PARTICIPATING ADMINISTRATORS 

The participant's role involves three aspects. ^ First, as a 
member of an ICE learning team^ he assists in developing an 
esprit de corps . As^a group member, each participant has an - 
opportunity for di>^<nission' of his own programs and to ob^iain 
feedback from contemporaries. He also has the responsibility 
for providing .feedback. ^ Second, the participant's role 
involves active appraisal of and direction for the district's 
overall ICE program. Third, and of greatest importance, each 
ICE participant designs and accomplishes an individualized 
program. 

In doing so, each participant: 

, ♦ ■ 

•"•Evaluate^ trie changing nature of youth and the cout^^ of 
- education in regard to the nation, his dist^rict, his 
school, and his own leadership talents, 

• • Evaluate?-; his division ' s or school's needs, and relates 
these instructional improvement needs to his own leader- 
ship strengths and weaknesses, 

••Learns to use varied processes to identify his school's 
or division's and his own strengths, weaknesses # and 
/continuing education needs. He is skilled in taking per- 
sonal and institutional inventory, 

•? Becomes a self-renewal expert. He focuses hi? continuing 
education needs and designs his personal ICE program. 

••Uses consultants from within and without >the district to 
assist in achieving his and his school^ S goals, 

• •Effectively employs resources ^made available for his program. 

••Continuously evaluates his progress. 



' - . THE ICE COLLEGIAL TE AM 

*" ' • — * 1 — f— — — ,.. .^^^i .,,-.■> ^ 

Throughout this paper references have been fnade to a basic, 
feature o€ ICE pirogr'ams; the. collegia! or learning team of 
administrators. Some ideas regarding the e^eentiaj. and 
unique characteristics o'f such teams have already been 
presented. > . / < , ' . ^ 

Another paper in .this seties by Vivian Geddes on adm^inistira- 
tor renewal, (see Appendix C) provides information On such . 
teams'' and how' to move frpm a. group to a collegial- tdam of * 
administrators. ' \ , V. . 

In addition' to learning activities I^E administrators develop 
for their individualized programs, ccj)lleglal tearris also ' 
brganize learning events invariably regarding topi<>3 of . - 
common concern related to .their individualized. ^rc/gpams. 
Following .-is a composite sunuriary of teara )learnir)^ activities 
by topic of the presently participating^ scho^^Psystems. 

--Coromunication knowledge and skills {listehing, written, 
oral^ how. to iitiprove cpmmjcinications within the school) • 

--Management and leadership knowledge^ and skills (management, 
by Objectives, time management; Delphi procedure^, brain-* 
storming process, short and long r^nge planning /, shared 
decision making, needs assessment processes accountability 
professional growth plans, problem solving, . small group 
. learning processed, establishing school goalfe), selfrrevalua- 
tion, needs assessment, evaluation processes,- professional 
growth planning process, stkii self-^renewal programs^ conA 
flict resolution, leadership /assessment ordering of 
priorities, staff selecti6n»by staff, leadership theory 
and processes, .PPBS, decentralization of administration, 
developing collegial teams for supportive purposes, etc.). 

-•^Instructional improvement knowledge and skilly (ne.w' 

curriculum trends and materials, imprqve extracurricular 
Activities, assessment ahd' knowledge about .school climate, 
open educatiqn, individualized educatron; alternative \ 
education, improved ' teaching-learning strategies ,^ etc.) . 

— Community involvement relations knowledge and skills.* 

^ ■ V- -y^- . ■ ,. 

— Data collection and analysis skills (development and 

analysis of surveys such as semantic ^i^ferentialv, opinion 
polls, attitude inventories, check lists, rating scales, /; 
critical incidents., cas6 studies, interviews, observation* 
teams, etc. ) • 
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In a\*fO,rthcoming. book reporting results of school district ^ 

ICE -programs ^ Eugene? Howard (Superintendent, Urbaha, 

Illinois, Schools) , reports' that '*worki'ng systematically ^ 

on self- improvement ^nd school improvement can be a 

Lonely business unless other administrators ^ra "also involved, , 

There is a popiflar game among school administrators called ^ 

knock the proj -;ct which' consists of thinking up as many 
reasops as possible why a rfew .idea -is likely to fall flat .on 
its face.. Its pvirpose is ' to shape up innovators, to get 
them b'a.ck in line so that they no lopger threaten their 
colleagues." Howard l^ists five reasons why learning teams 
o'f colleagues within school systemg^ ai^e important : 

--'Jo g'ain' support from colleagues and the schpol district 
for one's self and ischool improvement projects. 

--To learn from colleagues and others about 6elf and school 
improvement ideas i that are working and which- they might^ 
want to adapt. \ ' 

—To obtain h6lp from colleagues on self assessment processes 

and results. \ - ^ ' X 

» . .»*-'*■ 

-^To gain from \he involvement theXpersonai satisfaction of 
b^ing part of a prestige program, recognised by the district 
as performing an important leadership role. 

-T-TO.provi(3e unity and directior for a district's admini- 
'strator renewal program. 

In short, an effective collegial team is productive and 
satisfying. ^ 
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